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The United States Apicultural Sta- 
tion at Aurora, Ills., in charge of Mr. N. W. 
McLain, is a grand step in the right direc- 
tion, by the United States Government. In 
a New-Year’s letter to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. McLain remarks as follows : 


DEAR MR. NEWMAN :—I am diligently at 
work “ plowing the ground,” preparatory to 
the experimental work of the coming year. 
Oh, what a big field itis; and yetit is rich 
and promising. I hope that we may both 
see our work prosper, and bring forth 








THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
EDITOR. 


gratifying success during the year upon 
which we have entered. 

I will have a copy of the Annual Report of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture mailed to each member of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society as soon as 
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** Excellence or Cheapness, Which?” 
may be answered thus: 
* Economy always pays; 
The man who saves is wise ; 
And those content with must to-day, 
Will surely one day rise.” 





o ascertain whether bees can punc- 

We have Received a very good photo- ppt ny Not only were grapes ent 
graph of Mr. Heddon, and placed it in the | erable provided, but many colonies 

Bee JouRNAL Album, kept on our desk for | The decision was in the negative. 

the examination of visitors. 





Mr. Otto Kleinow says that he pre- accomplished before ; but the Professor will 


sented the bouquet of flowers to Mr. A. I. | that any otee oepmes Ry YE 
Root, at the Detroit Convention, mentioned | the process with but little risk of failure. 
on page 794 of the Br—E Journau for Dec. We have reason to feel thankful toward the 





Mr. S. X. Clark, of Delavan, Wis., who so able a man. He promises to furnish 
.* . . > ? 
was well-known to our readers as a corres- | due season. 


issued. 


I wish to congratulate you, Mr, Editor, 
upon the enterprise you have shown in 
giving such a complete and accurate report 
of the proceedings of the annual meeting of 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Society. 
It is an excellent piece of reportorial work, 
and should be duly appreciated by your 
readers. I wish you and the AMERICAN BEE 
— a “Happy and prosperous New 
ear.” 


We would thank Mr. McLain for his en- 
deavors to aid the pursuit of bee-keeping by 
his many very interesting experiments, and 
we fully endorse what Brother Root says in 
Gleanings concerning it, which is as follows: 


One of the many treats to which we 
listened at the Detroit Convention was the 

apers from Prof. McLain, whom we have 
ts ‘ore mentioned as employed by the Gov- 
ernment, to test disputed matters in bee- 
culture. A very elaborate experiment was 


of bees. 
We are pleased to mention that he has 
also succeeded in fertilizing queens by 
mechanical means. It is true, this has been 
probably soon be able to give directions so 
per can manage 


U. 8. Government for having furnished the 
means for such experiments ; and we also 
rejoice that we have secured the services of 


articles for the different bee-periodicals in 





More Misrepresentations About 
Comb Honey.—The Advance, a religious 
paper of this city, dated Dec. 31, 1885, con- 
tains the following misrepresentations about 
comb honey being manufactured, etc., etc., 
signed “ R. W. :” 


The time was, until recently, that if one 
get honey in the comb, he was sure about it. 
u 


t all that is changed. Men haye learned 


not only to manufacture the comb much 
more rapidly and cheaply than the bees can 
do it, but now fill it, capping the so-called 
honey-cells by machinery, and sell it at a 
lower figure than any at which the real 
honey can be produced. Some of our readers 
know unscrupulous men in the country who 
having bought a few hives of bees, almost 
immediately began selling great quantities 
of honey in the comb. They procured it 
from the manufacturers of the adulterated 
article, butany one familiar with the taste 
of the real honey easily detects the fraud. 
I went to one grocer th 

recently purchased from Ohio, a thousand 
poate of what he honestly Suppeeed real 

0 


this city, who had 


ney, and convinced himin five minutes 


that almost the entire quantity was made 
- of syrups, deftly secured in the comb. 


simply said, “ What are we coming to ?” 


We have no State laws sufficiently guarded 
in their provisions to reach these rascals, 
and punish them as they deserve. 


The author of the article is the Rev. Robert 


West, who has been deceived by that 
“scientific pleasantry ” (lie) of Prof. Wiley, 
and has unwittingly reiterated the falsehood 
—giving itafresh impetus, greatly to the 
injury of the industryeof bee-keeping. As 
“Manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union,” we have requested the author to 
publish a full retraction and apology in the 
Advance, or take the consequences of a law- 
suit. That is the only way to counteract 
such misrepresentations and falsehoods. 





New Price-Lists have been received 


from the following persons : 


A t, Medina, 0.—40 pages—Bee- 


. IL. Roo 
Keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds. 


Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.—16 


pages—Implements for the Apiary. 


I. R. Good, Nappanee, Ind.—1 page—Italian 


Bees and Queens. 


C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, Maine—16 





pondent, is dead. We have written for 
particulars, and as soon as theyare received 
they will appear in the JOURNAL. 





Prof. A. J. Cook has been appointed by 
President Cutting, of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, a committee to confer 
with the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, in reference to National apicul- 
ture. President Cutting says : 


I have appointed Prof. A. J. Cook a 
committee to confer with the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, with reference to Apiculture 
and the U.8. Department of Agriculture.— 
From my personal knowledge of Prof. 
Cook's fitness for this position, I think he 
will accomplish much good for this Society. 





To Ohio Bee-Keepers.—Dr. H. Besse, 
ex-President of the Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association asks us to give the following 
notice. It cameaday too late for our last 





nm my con- 


cess, as pone A as a. ee 
uisite conditions have n comp . 

with, and thereby obviate the disappoint- land. Pictures will be ‘given of Chief 

ments and vexatious losses, resulting from | Bushyhead and other prominent Cherokees, 

the complicated and impracticable in both 

Reet givens trom the dole | Panying this pictorial effort will be full 


results to | and interesting history of the Nation, by the 


In short, the 


and-cent basis —the financial 
accrue therefrom, and not from the vagaries 





issue, and it is therefore of but little use 
now : a 


As the time for holding our annual State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention is nearly at hand, 


I take the liberty to say that we will have a 


meeting at Columbus, on the 12th and 13th 


inst, and all interested in bee-culture are 


invited. Such will call at the Farmers’ 


Hotel, when they will be instructed as to 
place of meeting. Important business will 


be transacted. 


and inconsistencies of empiricisms, aiming 
to present the new and useful rather than 
mere repetition of the old. 





pages—Apiarian Supplies. 
James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.—30 pages 


— “ 
06 Success Im Weo-Oubeure, as practiced Prospectus of his New Book, “ Success in 
and advised by James Heddon,” is the title 
of a pamphlet on bee-culture just received. | pages—Seed Catalogue. 
It consists of 128 pages ; is well-printed on|_ E. R. Badger, Rochester, N. Y.—16 pages— 
good paper and illustrated. It covers the Incubator and Brooder. 
whole field of practical apiculture, and is} Any one desiring a copy of either of them, 
intended for specialists and those who keep | can do so by sending a postal card to the 
bees for the money to be obtained from the | address as given above. 
business. In his preface the author says : 


Bee-Culture ’’—price 50 cents. 
D. Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.—98 





In the delineation of methods of manage-| The Cincinnati Illustrated Graphic, 
RH = devices, | of Jan. 16, 
a rtaining thereto, it has 
opee aim to present such only as will illustration of the Cherokee Nation, again 
approximate uniform and unvarying suc- | broughtso prominently before the public 


when the | by the leasing of six million acres of their 


will contain a double page 


and of their principal buildings, Accom- 


well-known author, John R. Musick. 








If You Wanta handsome Calendar for 


‘ 1886, get Hood’s Household Calendar. You 
Read once pelle by os party sored may search for days, but you will not get 


one more artistic, more beautiful, or more 


we shall do hereafter), but after reading ——— + oy that wages by the proprie- 
" tors 0 ood's Sarsaparilla. Ask for it at 
2 pple sree pean “ayer ee your druggist’s, and if you cannot get it 


there, send 6 cents for one copy, or 10 cents 


It can be obtained at this office for 50 cents. | for two, to C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Early American Apicultural History, 


From 1860 To 1871. 


The Early History of Bee-Keepers’ 
Societies in America is very interest- 
ing, and we feel sure that the follow- 


ing, the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Was 
suspended for 444 years, and we know of 
no Convention of bee-keepers of any 
importance until 1866. 


Other Conventions Organized. 


The Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion was formed in Madison in 1866. 


On Oct. 4, 1867, the “* Northwestern ” 





ing condensed history, covering a| 
period from 1860 to 1871, will be| 
devoured by thousands of our readers 
with considerable relish. It is con- 
densed from hundreds of pages in the 
early volumes of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, and many other sources: 


First Bee-Conyention. 


The first Convention of the bee-keepers 
of America was held at Cleveland, O., on 
Mareh 15, 1860. The following persons 
were then elected as officers : 

President—Prof. J. P. Kirtland. 

Vice-President—Wm. M. Cunningham. 

Corresponding Sec’y—E. T. Sturtevant. 

Recording Sec’ y—J. Kirkpatrick. 

Treasurer—E. Gallup. 

The first question discussed was: 
‘““What is the best mode of wintering 
bees ?” The Rev. L. L. Langstroth was 
present, and advocated cellar-wintering. 
Others favored bufying them in clamps. 
The subjects afterwards engaging their 
attention were ventilation of hives, feed- 
ing bees, robbing, feeding rye flour for 
pollen, Italian bees, swarming, bee- 
houses, etc. 

When this Convention was held there 
were no periodicals devoted to the pursuit 
of bee-culture in America, and the report 
of the Convention was published in the 
“Ohio Farmer.” Mr. Samuel Wagner 
started the Monthly AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL in the following January (1861), 
and in the March number of the Brr 
JOURNAL he re-published the proceedings 
under the heading of the “ First American 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention,” and editorially 
remarked as follows: 

‘* We take pleasure in placing on record 
in our columns, the proceedings of the 
first American Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 
which met at Cleveland, O., on the 15th of 
March, 1860. The time is approaching 
when bee-culture will occupy a_ higher 
position than it has yet held in this coun- 
try, and when it will be interesting to 
trace back its history to those pioneer 
movements which conduced to revival 
and progress.” 

The Second Convention 
was held in Cleveland, O., on March 14, 
1861, President Kirtland ip the chair. The 
discussions were mostly on the adoption 
of the movable-frame hives, and a resolu- 
tion was passed welcoming the advent of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and recom- 
mending it to all bee-keepers. This 
meeting was adjourned to Nov. 21, 1861, 


when a semi-annual meeting was in- 
augurated. 


The Third Convention 


was called to order by President Kirtland 
on Noy. 21, 1861, and the members dis- 
cussed many important matters, among 


was organized, in Des Moines, Lowa, on 
the State Fair Grounds, about 150 bee- 
keepers being present ; no business of any 
importance seemed to have been done. 
R. R. Murphy was elected President, and 
M. M. Baldridge, Secretary. 

The Kentucky Bee-Keevers’ Association 
was formed at a Conventiom held in Lex- 
ington on Nov. 20, 1867. Dr. John Dillard 
was elected Pres., and W. Spencer, Sec. 

The Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
was formed on April 7, 1869. Mr. 00 
was elected its first President, and Prof. 
A. J. Cook its first Secretary. The first 
Convention lasted two days, and the dis- 
cussions extended over nearly the entire 
field of the apicultural pursuit. Its second 
Convention was held on Sept. 21, 1869, 
and Mr. A. F. Moon was elected President. 
Both meetings were held at Jackson, Mich. 


The Ohio bee-keepers met in Convention 
at Toledo, O., on Sept. 15, 1869, and ad- 
journed to Cleveland at the call of the 
Secretary, Mr. J. F. Martin. The Cleve- 
land Convention was held on Jan. 14, 1870, 
when it was decided to hold annual 
sessions thereafter. This was the con- 
tinuation of the first American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Society (formed in 1860), and the 
President, Dr. Kirtland, and Secretary, E. 
T. Sturtevant, were re-elected. 


The Chautauqua Co.(N. Y.) Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was organized on Jan. 29, 
1870, by adopting a constitution and by- 
laws and electing T. S. Moss President, 
and C. E. Benton,Secretary and Treasurer. 
It was decided to hold the first annual 
Convention at Mayville, on Sept. 20, 1870. 


The Northeastern (New York) Bee- 
Keepers’ Association was instituted in 
March, 1870; but we can find no minutes 
of that meeting. A semi-annual session 
was held at Utica, N. Y., on Sept. 27 and 
28, 1870. At this meeting it was agreed to 
institute a National Convention, and a call 
was issued for such to be held at Cincin- 
nati, O., in February, 1871. 


The Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
met at Lansing on March 23, 1870. Presi- 
dent A. F. Moon rage | urged the 
formation of a National Bee-Keepers’ 
Society, and several letters were read 
from prominent apiarists, urging the 
formation of such a Society. After con- 
siderable discussion the following was 
unanimously adopted : 

‘““WHEREAS, The subject of a National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association was much talked 
of at our last gathering ; and 

‘* WHEREAS, In our judgment, the time 
for the same is fully come ; therefore 

‘RESOLVED, That we issue a call fora 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association to be 
held in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., on 
the 10th and 11th of August next.” 


The date was afterwards changed to 
Dec. 21, 1870, as will be seen by the follows 


ing, which is copied from the AMERICAN 
BEE JoURNAL of February, 1871: 


North American Bee-Association. 


On Feb. 10, 1870, Prof. A. J. Cook, Sec- 
retary of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, issued a circular, which he mailed 
to the members of that Association, to the 





them wintering, feeding, and handling 
bees. 

On account of the Civil War, attention | 
was called from the pursuit of bee-keep- | 





and 


prominent bee-keepers of other States, 
é to the press, inviting everybody 
interested to meet at Lansing, Mich., on 


the 2lst of March, for the purpose of 





qd| tives, in Indianapolis, 





discussing special questions on the sub- 
ject of bee-culture, samp ony amo 
which would be the holding of a Nation 
Bee-Keepers Convention, at some central 
point during the year. On the day an- 
nounced, the Convention was held at 
Lansing, and the question of holding a 
National Convention was discussed with 
the wildest enthusiasm. As was antici- 
pated, the discussion resulted in a call to 
the bee-keepers of America for a National 
Convention, to be held in Indianapolis, 
Ind. The lecation was happily chosen, 
and has given very general satisfaction, it 
being centrally located, and readily acces- 
sible by a complete net-work of railroads. 
Atcordingly, on Dec. 21 (the day finally 
fixed upon), a large number of the most 
prominent and enterprising of bee-keepers 
of the United States and Canada, metin 
convention at the House of Representa- 
and held six 
sessions, the last one ending at midnight 
on the 22d of Dec., 1870. Every seat in 
the house was occupied ;_ the States rep- 
resented being Indiana, Lllinois, Michi- 
an, Ohio, Wisconsin, Kentucky, lowa, 
ew York, Tennessee, Missouri, and 
Pennsylvania. Delegates were also pres- 
ent from Utah and Canada. On the 
whole, it is safe to assume that never in 
the history of America has bee-culture 
been represented in a Convention by so 
large an assemblage of wide-awake, 
intelligent, and enterprising bee-keepers. 


The Convention was called to order at 
10a.m., by A. F. Moon, President of the 
Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association, who 
was elected temporary President, and M. 
M. Baldridge, of Illinois, temporary Sec. 


On motion of Dr. Bohrer, of Indiana, a 
committee of one member from each State 
represented, was appointed to prepdre a 
Constitution and to nominate officers, viz: 
Z. 8. Richardson, of Indiana ; Ezra Rood, 
of Michigan; D. L. Adair, of Kentucky ; 
M. L. Dunlap, of Illinois; Aaron Bene- 
dict, of Ohio; Adam Grimm, of Wiscon- 
sin; Elisha Gallup, of Iowa; Dr. T. B. 
Hamlin, of Tennessee ; Robert Bickford, 
of New York; W. D. Roberts, of Utah 
Territory ; Daniel McIlvain, of Pennsyl- 
vania; J. L. Smith, of Missouri, and Wm. 
F. Clarke, of Canada. 


This committee reported a Constitution 
which with a few amendments was 
adopted ; and recommended the following 
as officers during that meeting : 

President—A. F. Moon. 

Vice-Presidents—Elis!ia Gallup and Dr. 
G. Bohrer. 

Secretary—M. M. Baldridge. 

Assistant See’y—Wm. F. Clarke. 

Treasurer—N. C. Mitchell. 


The report was adopted, and President 
Moon thanked the Convention for the 
honor conferred upon him, and expressed 
the desire that it might be the means of 
promoting the best interests of the Asso- 
ciation, and bee-culture generally. 


The exhibits at this Convention were: 
18 movable-comb hives; 3 cages for ferti- 
lizing queens in confinement ; 3 queen 
nurseries ; 2 bee-feeders ; 1 trap for-catch- 
ing queens and drones when leaving the 
hives; 1 wax-extractor ; and 4 machines 
for extracting honey from the combs. 


The election of officers for the ensuing 
year was then announced as in order. 

On motion of R. C. Otis, of Wisconsin, 
the Rev. Mr. Langstroth was made an 
honorary member of the Association. 

In view of what Mr. Langstroth has 
already done in promoting the interests 
of bee-keeping, not only in this but in 
other countries by the introduction of an 
improved system of bee-management, Mr. 
Otis moved that Rev. L. L. Langstroth, of 
Oxford, O., be crowned with the honor of 
being the President of the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Association for the 





ensuing year. 
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The motion was warmly seconded, and 
there being no other nomination, Mr 

L. Dunlap moved that President Moon be 
authorized to cast the unanimous vote of 
the Association. 


The motion prevailed, and the tellers 
announced the result of the ballot. On 
motion the Secretary was instructed to 
notify Mr. Langstroth of his election. 

On motion of Mr. W. F. Clarke, the 
Constitution was amended so as to pro- 
vide for three additional’ Vice-Presidents, 
making the number five instead of two. 


The following officers were unanimously | L 


elected : 

Vice-Presidents—Wwm. F. Clarke, Ont. ; 
Dr. T. B. Hamlin, Tenn.; Robert B 
ford, N. Y.; Elisha Gallup, lowa; A. F. 
Moon, Mich. 

h-amerrp sia M. Baldridge, St. Charles, 


Ss. 
Treasurer—N. C. Mitchell, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


The following resolution was adopted : 
—RESOLVED, That the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to publish the pro- 
ceedings of this Association in pamphlet 
form at the earliest practicable day, pro- 
vided the funds will warrant, and that the 
Secretary forward a copy to each member 
as soon as published. 

The following were admitted as honor- 
ary members: 


Samuel Wagner,editor of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, Washington, D. C.; M. 
Se author of ‘“ Mysteries of Bee- 

eeping,” St. Johnsville, New York ; E. 
S. Tupper, Brighton, Iowa: Rev. John 
Dzierzon, Karlsmarket, Lower Silesia, 
Germany: A. Schmidt, editor of the 
** Bienen-Zeitung,” Eichstadt, Germany ; 
L. Gerster, inyentor of the Wax-Extractor, 
Berne, Switzerland; T. W. Woodbury, 
Mount Radford, Exeter, England ; Major 
Von Hruschka, Germany, inventor of 
Mel-Extractor. 


As the Rev. L. L. Langstroth was not 
heey he was notified of his election as 

resident, and accepted it, adding that he 
hoped “that the interests of practical and 
scientific bee-keeping may be greatly 
advanced” by the organization. 

The topics discussed were: Manage- 
ment of an apiary; diseases of bees; 
Italian and Egyptian bees ; swarming and 
increase by division ; queen-rearing ; bee- 
peseene ; transferring bees ; marketing 

oney ; comb foundation, ete. 

The Convention adjourned to meet in 
Cleveland, O., on ednesday, Dec. 6, 
1871, at 9 a.m. 


American Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The Cincinnati “‘ Gazette’’ remarks as 
follows: . 


“Various States of the Union, either 
singly or two or three of them united, 
have formed bee-keepers’ associations, but 
hitherto no national association has ex- 
isted in this country. The impetus given 
to bee-culture by the discoveries of Huber, 
the distinguished Geneva apiarist, at the 
close of the last century, has sent hun- 
dreds into that pursuit. © The progress of 
skill and knowledge in it has not lagged 
behind the advance made by science and 
skill in other departments of knowledge 
and indus since the blind Huber died. 
The necessity of associated action and 
effort for the benefit of bee-culture has 
been widely felt and that feeling has been 
manifested in forming numerous local 
associations. 

** About a year ago, two of these associa- 
tions, at nearly the same time, conceived 
the idea of issuing a call for a convention 
to form a national organization. One of 


them was the Michigan, the otber the| B 


Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
The North American Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, organized at Indianapolis last 





M. | ers’ Association, organized here, are the 


ick-| N 


December, and the American Bee-Kee 


results of calls issued b 

ies respectively, v the Michigan 
and the Northeastern. Between these 
associations there has been some con- 
troversy—with but little, if any, ill feeling 
—as to the claim of priority in issuing the 
call for the National Convention. 

“ The Convention called by the Michigan 
Association met in December last; that 
called by the Northeastern Association is 
the one in session now in this city. Both 
associations have the same man, the Rev. 
. L. Langstroth, of Oxford, O., for Presi- 
dent. Many members of the Association 
formed yesterday are members of the 


the above local 


North American formed at Indianapolis. 
Mr. Langstroth, of the former body, in re- 





tiring from the active duties of the chair 
last evening, called to officiate as Chair- 
man of the American, the Kev. Mr. Van 
Slyke, of the Northeastern Association. 
The union of the two National Associa- 
tions at their next meeting, which, for 
both, is at the same time and place, isa 
moral certainty.” 


About 150 delegates from various States 
assembled in Convention at 1 p.m., and an 
organization was effected by electing Rev. 
Wm. F. Clarke, of Toronto, Chairman. 


Gen. D. L. Adair, of Kentucky, moved 
to adopt a Constitution, which he pre- 
sented, and make this Convention an 
Association, to be known as the Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

This was objected to as needless, since 
we have already a North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Mr. H. A. King, 
of New York,favored Gen. Adair’s motion. 
This would be the first step toward uniting 
the North American Association and the 
one proposed to organize here. 


Dr, Bohrer, of Indiana, a delegate to the 
Convention that met at Indianapolis, Dec. 
21, 1870, spoke in favor of maintainin 
- feeling. He desired that there shou) 

but one Association, i. e., the North 
American or the American, as should be 
agreed. 

Mr. R. C. Otis, of Wisconsin, moved, as 
an amendment to Gen. Adair’s motion, to 
appoint a committee to negotiate for 
union with alike committee of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Mr. H. A. King, of New York, moved to 
amend the amendment, that the Conven- 
ee should first organize by adopting a 

onstitution, and then propose a union. 

By carrying the previous question, the 
debate was cut off. 

Mr. King’s amendment to Mr. Otis’ 
amendment was adopted. 


The “ American” Society organized by 
adopting a Constitution similar to the 
‘North American,” adopted at Indian- 
apolis, and elected the Rev. L. L. Langs- 
troth President, Rev. H. A. King, Secre- 
tary, Gen. D. L. Adair, and L. C. Waite 
Assistant Secretaries, N. C. Mitchell, 
Treasurer, and 15 Vice-Presidents. 


The Rev. L. L. Langstroth took the 
chair, but being feeble, he called the Rev. 
E. Van Slyke, Vice-President for New 
York, to preside. 


Rey. W. F. Clarke, the retiring tem- 
porary President, offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously 


a, ; 

“RESOLVED, That this Association, 
when it adjourns, adjourn to meet at 
Cleveland, O., at 9 a.m., on the first Wed- 
nesday in December, 187i, at the same 
time and place as the North American 
ee-Keepers’ Association; when, pro- 
vided the other organization shall instruct 
its officers to do the same, the officers of 





this body shall resign,with a view of there 


and then consolidating both associations 
into one.” 

On motion of Mr. Peck,amended by Mr. 
Clarke, Mr. King, Mr. Peck aud Mr. Otis 
were appointed a committee to confer 
with a similar committee appointed by 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, with a view toa union of that 
with this organization, and report the 
same to this Association. 


The topics discussed were: Winter 
management of bees; artificial swarming; 
revention of natural swarming; Italian 

s vs. hybrids and black bees; hin- 
drances to bee-culture; drones; honey- 
lants; introducing queens; extracted 
oney, ete. ¥ 


Mr. E. Gallup read an essay entitled, 
*“*Snecessful bee-keeping in a nut-shell.” 

The following were made honorar 
members: T. W. Woodbury, Mount Rad- 
ford, England; F. W. Vogel, Lekman- 
shofel, Prussia; Rev. George Kleine, 
Luethorst, Prussia: Andreas Schmidt, 
Eichstadt, Bavaria; Rev. John Dzierzon, 
Carlsmarkt, Silesia; Baron A. and Baro- 
ness L. Von Berlepsch, Munich, Bavaria ; 
Prof. C. T. E. VonSiebold, Munich, 
Bavaria; Maj. F. Von Hruschka, Dolo, 
Italy ; Dr. A. Dubini, Milan, Italy; Vis- 
count De Saliceto, Milan Italv; A. 8. 
Packard, Salem, Mass.; C. V. Reily, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Statistics: 120 bee-keepers reported 
that they owned 5,051 colonies of bees ; 
and the honey produced amounted to 
83,065 pounds, and the average price it 
sold at, was about 30 cents per pound. 
Beeswax.1,046 pounds—4,612 colonies were 
= movable frame hives, and 439 in box- 

ves. 


The Rev. L. L. Langstroth was the re- 
ae of an expressionof the gratitude 
of bee-keepers (in the shape of a well- 
filled purse), and, by unanimous vote, he 
was accorded the special privilege of 
speaking when, and as long as he chose 
to do so, on any subject. He solved mee 
knotty questions, and often “ poured oil 
on the troubled waters.” 


This Association adjourned to meet 
with the North American at Cleveland, 
O., on Wednesday, Dec. 6, 1871, at 9 a.m. 


The Two Associations Consolidated. 


Pursuant to adjournment of both, the 
* American” and “ North American ” Bee- 
Keepers’ Associations met in joint session 
at Temperance Hal] in Cleveland, O., at 
10 a.m., on Dec. 6, 1871. The President of 
both societies, the Rey. L. L. Langstroth, 
being absent on account of illness, Vice- 
President W. F. Clarke called the meetin 
to order, and, by unanimous vote, bot 
associations were dissolved for the pur- 
pose of consolidation. 


Moses Quinby was elected temporary 
chairman, aud Rev. H. A. King temporary 
secretary. 

By vote, all the officers of the dissolved 
associations present, were created a com- 
mittee to present a constitution for perma- 
nent organization. This committee were: 
Rev. W. F. Clarke, Dr. G. Bohrer, A. F. 
Moon, Dr. T. B. Hamlin, 8. Hoagland, 
Aaron Benedict, L. C. Waite, Gen. D. L. 
Adair, and N.C. Mitchell. The committee 
reported a Constitution, which was then 
unanimously adopted. 


The following were elected a committee 
on honorary members: Messrs. Root, 
Moon and Bohrer. Their report was 
adopted. It read thus: 

“Such persons as were made honorary 
members of both the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, held at Indiana- 
polis, and the American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, at Cincinnati, be and they 
are hereby declared honorary members of 





this Society.” 
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The Society then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, which 
resulted as follows : 

President—M.Quinby,St.Johnsville,N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents— Aaron Benedict, O. ; 
J. E. Hetherington, N. Y.; E. J. Peck, N. 
J.; Seth Hoagland, Pa.; D. L. Adair rs 
T. B. Hamlin, Tenn. ;_G. Bohrer, In ae 
Ezra Rood, Mich. ; M. M. Baldridge, Lils.; 
R. C. Otis, Wis.; J. W. Hosmer, Minn. ; 
E. 8S. Tupper, lowa; 8. A. Stillman, Mo. ; 
L. J. Dallas, Kans. ; W.D. Roberts, Utah; 
W. F. Clarke, Ont. ; Hugh Cameron, D.C. 


Secretary—H. A. King, N.Y. Recording 
Secretary—A. J. Cook, Mich.: Correspond- 
ing Secretary, A. I. Root, O.; Treasurer, 
N. C. Mitchell, Ind. 

The following business committee was 
appointed to serve during the session : 
Messrs. Clarke, Waite, Adair, Hoagland, 
Hosmer, Moon, and Mrs. Tupper. 

Dr. Bohrer, of Indiana, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted : 

RESOLVED, That the proceedings of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
held at Indianapolis, and the American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association held at Cincin- 
nati, also of this session of the North 
American ween fay meted Society, be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, aud a copy sent 
to each member of this Society free of 
charge, the expenses to be paid out of the 
funds in the treasury. 


Mr. Rood, of Michigan, offered the fol- 
lowing, which was adopted : 

RESOLVED, That a committee on publi- 
cation, consisting of Messrs. dair, 
Mitchell! and King, be appointed, and that 
they be empowered to employ assistants 
in reporting, 

It was resolved, that when this Society 
adjourns it will adjourn to meet at the 
city of Indianapolis, Ind., on the first 
Wednesday in December, 1872, at 10 a.m. 


The meeting was pleasant and instruc- 
tive, and great harmony prevailed. 
Among others, the following resolutions 
were passed unanimously: - 

WHEREAS, Millions of wealth have been 
anuually lost to the people through ignor- 
ance of bee-culture ; and 

WHEREAS, It is the desire and object 
of this Society to enhance improvement 
and prosperity in this regard ; therefore, 

RESOLVED, That we earnestly recom- 
mend the appeintment of an apiarian 

rofessor in each qf the Agricultural Col- 

eges on the Continent, and that we 
respectfully call the attention of State and 
other executives to this subject. 

RESOLVED, That the Secretary be in- 
structed to forward copies of these reso- 
lutions to the Governors of all tie States, 
Territories & Provinces in North America. 

RESOLVED, That the thanks of this 
Society be tendered to our worthy Presi- 
dent, Mr. M. Quinby, for the satisfactory 
manner in which he has presided over our 
meeting. 

The topics discussed were: Why do 
bees swarm ? why do bees rear queens ? 
artificial swarming; can swarming be 
prevented ? best method ef handling bees 
to prevent anger; bee-pasturage ; bee- 
keeping experience; transferring bees; 
honey-dew ; extracted honey; comb 
honey ; marketing honey ; controlling the 
fertilization of queens ; mortality among 
bees ; wintering bees ; feeding bees with 
rye meal, ete. : 

Addresses were given as follows: 
Gathering the nectar, and how to market 
it, by President Quinby; popular bee- 
keeping, by Rev. H. A. King; prize poem, 
by Rev. W. F. Clarke ; the experiences of 
a beginner, by Mrs. Savery ; bee-keeping 
for ministers, by Rev. W. F. Clarke; re- 
constructed comb, by Gen. Adair ; honey 
from the linden, by 4 Roy Whitford. 


Adjourned to meet at Indianapolis, Ind,, 
on Dee. 4, 1872. 





REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 





“Moving Bees. 


Query, No. 180.—When isthe best time 
to move an apiary of 75 or more colonies 
from Wisconsin to the western part of 
Iowa ?—N. 8. 


I should prefer the month of May.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


In April or May would be an ex- 
cellent time.—A. J. Cook. 


In early spring, say a week or two 
before apple bloom.—DADANT & SON. 


Under ordinary circumstances per- 
haps the spring.—C. C. MILLER. 


I would say move them as soon as 
they have a general spring flight.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 


Early in the spring, and before 
there is much brood in the combs.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


In the spring, before the colonies 
become populous, the combs full of 
boney, and the weather hot—say in 
May.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


In the late spring just after breed- 
ing has become well started, and 
before the combs become heavily 
loaded with honey. The reasons will 
be obvious to any one, even of small 
experience.—J. E. Ponb, Jr. 


**Much depends’’—cool (not cold) 
weather, light hives, little brood, that 
the bees have had a thoroughly cleans- 
ing flight before starting, and may 
have the same soon after landing, are 
all favorable conditions in connection 
with the ‘‘time to move.’”—JAMES 
HEDDON. : 





Sections without Separators, 


Query, No. 181.—What is the best width 
for a one-piece section to be used withont 
separators, so the bees will not build combs 
between the starters ? and will such sections 
hold one pound when filled ?—E. T. 


I prefer to use separators.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

One and three-fourths to 2 inches; 
the latter will weigh about 1 pound.— 
DADANT & SON. 

One and 5-12 inches, or 7 to the 
foot, is yonere the best. The weight 
will vary slightly.—A. J. Cook. 


I think that I should prefer sections 
14 inches wide. They will hold one 
pound if large enough, but not if 
they are 444x4l44.—C. C. MILLER. 


After using sections of different 
widths for 3 years, I have about 
settled down to sections that are 
44x4Y4x7 to the foot, either with or 
without separators. When well filled 
these will hold one pound, when no 
separators are used.—W. Z. Hutcu- 
INSON. 


The best width for sections without 
separators is 134 to 144 inches. I have 





had many sections of these widths, 
nearly 6 inches square, built very true 
and regular without them. A section 
4x5 inches will hold very nearly a 
pound.—G. L. TINKER. 

After trying sections of different. 
widths I prefer a section 1% inches 
wide with a scant %-inch opening, 
fitted closely in a case without sep- 
arators. In a good season this size 
section will very nearly average a 
pound. There is really no such a 
thing as a ‘“‘ pound section ’’—there is 
always some variation in their exact 
weight.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


About 15g inches; they will not 
contain a full pound,as arule. Sec-. 
tions 1% inches in width will average 
one pound when filled, and work well 
when used without separators. IL 
should not think of using wider sec- 
tions unless I used separators, and I 
abe sections 1% inches wide in my 
ocality.—J. E. Ponb, Jr. 

Careful and extensive experience 
has caused me to decide in favor of a 
section whose width is scant 1% 
inches, or ‘‘7 to the foot.” I use 
them of that width, and 44x44 
inches square, both with and without 
separators; in eithercase they aver- 
age as nearly one pound gross as any 
size I can get.— JAMES HEDDON. 


Introduction of Virgin Queens. 


Query, No. 182.—Is the introduction of 
virgin queens generally practical ?—C. 


Not with me.—G. M. DOoLIrTTLeE. 


I think that it depends somewhat 
upon circumstances and the man.—C. 
C. MILLER. 

Not unless they are just from the 
cell.—A. J. Cook. 

With me itis; but it depends upon 
how, where and when they are in- 
troduced.—H. D. CuTrine. 


I think that it would be fair to sa 
both ** yes” and ‘“‘no.” It is wit 
**some folks.”—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Not generally, but -under many cir- 
cumstances it is. It often requires 
much care to avoid loss, even with 
laying-queens.—G. L. TINKER. 


I believe that it has been a common 
practice to introduce virgin queens 
when “ just hatched,” for many years. 
But the successful introduction of 
virgin queens of several days old is a 
more modern practice, and is not 
x generally —. for the want of 
** general” knowledge as to the modus 
operandi.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Yes, itis with me. We must in- 
troduce to nuclei either these or cells, 
and I am most successful with the 
virgin queens, for I lose not more 
than one in ten.—JAMES HEDDON. 


I should say not. As yet, however, 
the matter has not been sufficiently 
tested to allow of positive assertions. 
1 have no trouble in introducing them, 
but I cannot see any gain made by so 
doing. I am positive that it will 
never pay a purchaser to buy them at 
any price, no matter how low.—J. E. 
POND, JR. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark ©) indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
4 north of the centre ; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; ~o northwest; 
O. southeast; and P southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 











Yor the American Bee Journal, 


Standard of Excellence for Honey. 


REV. O. CLUTE. 


Absence from the State prevented 
me from attending the regular meet- 
ing of the Iowa State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association at Des Moines, in Sep- 
tember last. In my absence I was 
made a member of a committee to 
prepare a standard of excellence to 
guide judges in awarding premiums 
on bees and honey at Fairs. 


I have not seen that any such 
standards have been prepared and 
adopted in other States, and it seems 
to mea difficult task to prepare such 
standards in sucha way as to make 
them really valuable and acceptable. 
In the case of honey I suppose that 
the points on which a decision should 
turn are, first, flavor, second, color, 
and third, condition in which it is put 
up. Now as to flavor: Itis an old 
proverb that ‘“‘there is no disputing 
about tastes.” Tastes differ as much 
as complexions do. Some people like 
white clover honey best, some bass- 
wood, some heart’s-ease, some other 
brands. I have sent samples of white 
clover and of heart’s-ease honey at 
the same time to the same commis- 
sion dealer, not naming the honey 
myself, but simply saying that I could 
furnish either quality, and orders 
have come back for the heart’s-ease 
in preference to the white clover, 
showing that at least some experts 
prefer the heart’s-ease. I think it 
will be a little difficult to decide 
which flavor is ‘‘ the best ”—which 
shall be *‘ the standard.” 

Then as to color, probably many 
will say that the crystal clearness and 
light color of the best white clover 
and basswood is to be desired. Well, 
such honey is certainly very beautiful. 
But _— is light color necessarily any 
better thanatint? Light butter is 
not looked upon with favor. In butter, 
arich yellow color is looked upon as 
so desirable that even the most rep- 


utable dairymen resort to artificial | 


coloring to produce it, and by aid of 
this coloring they are able to make 
June butterin January. I have seen 
goldenrod honey whose rich, yellow, 
amber color was a great deal more 
beautiful in my eye than the best 
basswood honey I eversaw. Probably 


a good many others would be of the 
same opinion. There will, hence, be 
some difficulty in fixing on a particu- 
lar shade as being the standard by 
which all honey is to be judged. 


Probably the only satisfactory solu- 
tion of this difficulty will be found in 
classing honey as ‘“ white clover,” 
‘** basswood,” ‘* buckwheat,” “‘heart’s- 
ease,’ “goldenrod,” etc., endeavor- 
ing to make as many classes as there 
are distinct kinds of honey; then 
offer premiums on each class of 
honey, and endeavor to establish a 
standard color and a standard flavor 
for each class. But even this will not 
be an easy task. 

It would be a good plan for some of 
our eminent bee-keepers to give in 
the BEE JOURNAL a statement of 
their views on this subject. I may 
have time soon to say a word on a 
standard of excellence in bees. 

Iowa City,o+ Lowa. . 


For the American Bve Journal. 


Bee-Keeping in Cuba, 


A. W. OSBURN. 











I received a letter from a reader of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, in 
which he asked: ‘‘ How do you man- 
age your bees in Cuba, to obtain 
such large results of extracted honey 
per colony ?”’ Now, so much depends 
upon the circumstances that surround 
us at the time, that nothing more 
than a general ideacan be conveyed 
in a short article. 


As the reader is probably aware, 
our main honey-flow comes in Decem- 
berand January, and to get bees in 
condition to store honey in the winter, 
requires different treatment from what 
is necessary in the summer months. 
We expect our flow from the bell- 
flower to begin the last of November 
or the first of December, so we must 
begin preparations for this month in 
advance—and here comes the rub; 
our dry season (or honey-dearth) has 
only just closed when the harvest of 
beli-flower is at hand. This may 
seem strange to some, but the bell- 
flower, being one of the morning- 

lory family, is a trailing vine and a 
Seep-roote plant, and is not materi- 
ally damaged by the short drouth; 
but the bees have not bred up strong 
during dry weather, and to make 
matters still worse, the nights through 
November are usually cool, that hav- 
ing a tendency to make the queens 
desert the brood-chambers and go 
above. So we havea double trouble, 
i. e., bees not very strong, and breed- 
ing in the top boxes. 

bering the last of November the 
colonies are*all examined, what sur- 
plus honey they have is extracted, of 
those that are full of brood below and 
are breeding above, the brood in the 
top box is looked over and a sealed 
\sheet placed on the outside next to 
either side-wall of the top box, and 
the centre is filled with freshly-ex- 
tracted store-combs. The brood that 
is placed at the outside will hatch, 
and as soon as it does the bees will fill 
the combs with honey. The queen 





will not go to the outside of the hive 
to lay in these combs, and the center 


ones being well drawn out store- 
combs, she is as completely shut off 
from laying above as though she was 


really confined below. 

We have now accomplished two 
very important steps towards success, 
viz., first, breeding in the upper story 
is prevented, and second, by placing 
the brood to hatch on the outside, the 
bees will store there just as readily as 
in the centre, which you know they 
will not leave —_ while the outside 
ones are being filled. 

In every large apiary there will be 
a few colonies that do not prosper as 
well as their neighbors; all these on 
the first of November are confined to 
the brood-chamber and their top 
combs given to those that can use 
them. ow that we haye the weak 
colonies on as few combs as they can 
manage, we make the best use of 
them we can; all we can do with 
them during November and Decem- 
ber is to take what honey they store. 
It is now of no use to try to make 
them build up to strong colonies, for 
they will not do it until February, 
when they will breed all they need to; 
but during December and January we 
keep the brood together, and do not 
spread it, for the space would only be 
filled with honey, and the force of 
nurse-bees divided to the detriment of 
all concerned. By extracting the 
honey every week, and giving them 
no more combs than they can manage, 
very good results can be realized from 
a colony that is not strong enough to 
occupy 2 sets of combs. From our 
strong colonies we extract the honey 
every 5 or 6 days, thus keeping the 
cone empty, and by this constant 
changing, we get not only pretty 
nearly double the amount of honey, 
but the queen is left no chance 
breed in them. 

In conclusion I have only to say 
that after having spent many years in 
apiculture as a_ specialty, I have 
learned that the apiarist must become 
acquainted with his location, and 
know what to do, and when and how 
to do it. Many times he must use his 
own judgment about what kind of 
treatment the bees require, then go 
about it and give them that, and do 
not wait. Bee-men, like poets, ‘‘ are 
born, not made.’”’ No rule or course 
of action can be laid down that can be 
followed out in detail in all localities. 

Cuba, W. I. 


—_—_—_—_- + <-—~=mee 


For the American Bee Journal 


Bee-Keeping in Northeastern Mo., etc. 


OTIS N. BALDWIN. 

This is not a very good location for 
bee-culture, as regards honey produc- 
tion, and therefore I would not advise 
any fortune-hunters to come here to 
start an apiary. During the year 1883 
bees did well here, as was universally 
the case. This was what I call a bad 
streak of good luck, or vice versa; for 
it gave everybody the bee-fever—the 
old men, the boys, the hs pee the 
old maids, and even the hired girls in 





this section entered upon the uncer- 
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tain sea of apiculture. No doubt 
many dreamed of the untold fortunes 
they were soon to receive from the 
labors of the bees, but in 1884-85 the 
honey crop here was very light, bees 
have barely stored enough (generally 
speaking) to live on, and many have 
even starved ; besides, the winter of 
1884-85 was ruinous, fully one-half of 
all colonies here having perished, and 
what did survive came out in the 
spring so weak that it took all the 
white clover season to build them up. 

[ have been a constant reader of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and I have 
read the discussions with great inter- 
est, especially as regards size of hive. 
I think that the size of hive depends 
very much upon the locality. For in- 
stance. in a great honey-yielding dis- 
trict I think that a 10-frame hive 
would be the proper thing, for in this 
ease, where honey is constantly com- 
ing in, the swarms are necessarily 
larger, as the queen is kept constantly 
laying, and with 7-frames they would 
do nothing but swarm, which, to my 
notion, would be the ruination of a 
honey crop; butin a place like this, 
where bees only gather honey from 
June 10 to June 25, and from August 
10 to August 25, ordinarily, we have 
no use for hives larger than 8-frames ; 
and I believe that 7 are better. 

[ am rather inclined to Mr. Heddon’s 
views, all things considered, and I be- 
lieve that the same amount of money 
invested in small hives will be more 
remunerative, taking one season with 
another in districts like this; but if 
you are in agreat honey-producing 
section, and want to average 400 tbs. 
per colony. agree with Mr. Dadant 
In using a 12-frame hive. 

Yesterday I took my bees out of the 
cellar fora flight, having been con- 
fined 60 days, and on examination I 
did not find more than a handful of 
dead bees in 28 hives ; to-day they had 
. — flight, and now I will put them 
yack. 


Clarksville, ¢ Mo., Jan. 1, 1886. 


wwe + +! 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Insect-Wax Of China. 


CU. THEILMANN. 

The following is taken from the 
Acker and Garten- Bau Zeitung, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., that paper having taken 
it from the Hong Kong Daily Press. 
It will probably be read with much in- 
terest by many readers of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL. The article is as 
follows : 

“It is quite a new fact that the 
Chinese insect-wax is being exported ; 
no wonder that it is generally little 
known. This wax is mainly com- 
posed of wax-acid combined with 
Oxide of Cerotyl, and is used in Eng- 
land in the manufacture of the best 
tapers which are at present too costly 
for general use. There are nearly 500 
tons of beeswax imported into Eng- 
land yearly, and as Chinese insect-wax 
can in the highest degree be appro- 
oreo the same as beeswax, it will 

espeak a great future. 

‘Within the past few years the 
Chinese insect-wax has drawn the at- 





tention of the French Government, 
which has made trials in Algeria to 
climatize the insects and their mother- 
tree there; also the director of the 
Kew Gardens, Sir Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, has had his attention drawn 
to their produce, and has applied to 
Sir Harry Parks for better informa- 
tion about the insect and its white 
wax, and to learn more about the in- 
sect and wax-trees, and last, about the 
wax product. Sir Harry Parks gave 
the commission to Mr. Hosie, to visit 
the wax-producing territory of the 
Chinese Province, Szetschnen. 


‘* Mr. Hosie thereafter traveled and 
searched in June and July, 1884, the 
interior of Szetschnen, studied the 
case at that ge: and made a report 
thereof to the English Government, 
which report was published in the 
second Chinese Bluebook of 1885. 
This report is positive, and explains 
fully, though the writer has classified 
it in a way that is rather hard to un- 
derstand, having classified itin four 
rubrics, viz,: 1. The insect-tree. 2. 
The insect. 3. The wax-tree. 4. The 
wax. It looks as if some parts of the 
Province of Szetschnen were extra- 
ordinarily favored for the eeagy! 6. 
likewise the Chien-chang-valley, the 
Chin-wie-territory, and the neighbor- 
hood of Chung-ching where the tree 
in which there is suspected Ligustrum 
Luzidum, is growing wild. 


‘* Mr. Hosie failed to give the cor- 
rect situation of these places, but we 
find in Playfairs’ (Cities and Towns 
of China), that all the vicinities where 
the tree grows in profusion, and where 
the above industry is in its full bloom, 
lies between the 29th and 30th degrees 
north latitude, and 103 to 104 east 
longitude. In the aforesaid districts 
there is great activity in scraping 
the pea-like outgrowths or galls, off the 
limbs of the insect-trees, to export 
them to the different places—Szet- 
schnen and other provinces, especially 
to Hunan and Kweichow. ach of 
these galls contains a little colony of 
very small, brown insects, which look 
like small lice, andeach of them has 
six ~ ¢ and a pair of antennze which 
are of wedge form; sometimes the 
have also a small white cocoon whic 
contains a bug, called‘ buffalo-beetle,’ 
which also has six legs and a long 
trunk that is armed with a pair of 
pincers. 


‘** These galls are yearly (during the 
latter part of April) taken from the 
limbs of the insect-trees, and 20 to 30 
pieces rolled in the leaves of the wood- 
oil tree and tied with rice-straw, or 
they are put in paper packages which 
weigh about 12 Chinese ounces, and 
are valued from 4 tol tael. The buy- 
ers of these galls, which are posses- 
sors of wax-trees in Szetschnen or 
other provinces, take these packages 
with the galls and hang them on the 
bushy twigs of the wax-tree, after 
making some rough holes in the leaves 
for the progress of the gall inhabi- 
tants. Mr. Hosie does not give the 
name of this tree ; he left that part to 
the director of the Kew Gardens, to 
whom he sent parts of the tree. The 
wax-tree is thought to be an ash and 
is called Traxinus Chinensis. 





‘* Mr. Hosie observed, as soon as the 
gall packages were hung amongst the 
twigs, the following : 

** Each gall contains a live ‘ buffalo- 
beetle’ which bores a hole in the bark 
of the gall through which the larve 
escapes. At first they are unable to 
fly, and for sometime stay in com — 
with some ‘ buffalo-beetles’ of t 
sexes on the bushy twigs of the wax- 
tree, and after they get wings they lay 
small eggs and deposit them on the 
twigs. Afterwards the wax-insects 
crawl through the holes which was 
made by the ‘buffalo-beetle,’ and 
crawl rapidly on the twigs of the 
wax-tree; after a stay of about 13 
days on the leaves of old twigs, and 
after they have shed their coat, they 
climb to the tender twigs where they 
settle on the under side to fasten their 
mouths in the bark whereby a liquid 
gushes forth and incrusts the twig 
with a thick layer of wax. Mean- 
while, the eggs of the‘ buffalo-beetle ’ 
hatch out also, and these insects are 
called the wax-hounds which follow 
the wax-insect for their prey ; the lat- 
ter are destroyed by the wax-grower. 
In about 3 months the wax crust is 
about 4 of an inch thick, and the 
twigs are then cut off, the wax picked 
off by hand and thrown into boiling 
water, and the melted mass is mould- 
ed. This is the wax for the trade. 


“The twigs are also boiled to be 
entirely cleared of the wax. The in- 
sects which sink to the bottom while 
it is boiling, are pressed out and given 
to the hogs for food. The ownersof 
the wax-trees have but little expense, 
and the industry, on the whole, is 
very profitable. In good years, 
a package of Chien-Chang-galls costs 
about 4 of a tael, which produces 
from 3 to 4 catties of wax. Its pres- 
ent price is 40 taels - pikol. In un- 
favorable years not more than one 
cattie of wax from a package of galls 
is expected, whereby the wax-industry 
stands a great deal of risk, where the 
owners of the wax-tree does not also 
have the insect-trees, and rears the 
insects himself. We mention that 
the latter is known to the entomolo- 
gists as Tutalimbata.”’ 

Thielmanton, oMinn. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Bees alld the Fruit-Growers. 


C. H. COGSWELL. 


While attending the meeting of the 
Illinois State Horticultural Society, 
at Centralia, Iils., during the present 
week, I took occasion, in the interest 
of bee-culture, to inquire of some of 
the fruit-growers for their opinions 
and observations as to whether bees 
were in any way the natural enemies 
of fruit-growers. The unanimous ex- 

ression, so far as I obtained it, was 
in favor of the bees. All admitted 
that, at times, bees work largely on 
the juices of fruits, but none believed 
that they puncture the skins of grapes 
or other fruits. 

In some localities in the southern 
part of the State, much complaint 
was made against birds, particularly 
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the cat-bird and oriole. One fruit- 
grower, in one of the lower counties, 
was said to have expended 200 pounds 
of shot on them. © complaint was 
lodged against the honey-bees. When 
other and better forage was scarce, 
they worked freely on grapes and 
other sweet fruits which had been 
yunctured by birds, or which had 
Pures their skins from diseased or 
luxurious growth. Such fruit, it was 
admitted, was of little value if not 
sucked out by the bees, for it would 
eae | decay or dry up. ‘ 

A public expression of the Society 
might be valuable. Ferbaps it has 
already been given, but I have not 
noticed it in former reports. 

Virden, 9 Ills., Dec. 11, 1885. 





¥or the American Bee Journal 


Location vs. Cost of Production. 


Cc. W. DAYTON, (116). 





On page 728 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, for 1885, C. P. Dadant says 
that I ** suggest very correctly that if 
the honey — lasts only 20 days, 
there is no need of having any larger 
hives than the queen can well fill with 
brood between the winter and the few 
days previous to the honey crop.”’ In 
this it is evident that he made a mis- 
take of 17 days, which, added to 20, 
equals 87 days—about the length of 
time which is required to get bees 
from freshly laid eggs, into the fields 
as honey-gatherers. 

Mr. Dadant also asks if the honey 
crop, throughout the Northern States, 
lasts only 15 or 20 days, as it does at 
times in my location. It will be found 
that I did not say that I had known 
the honey crop to last not more than 
15 or 20 days in any location, but what 
I did say is this: ‘** Provided the honey 
harvest lasted not more than 15 or 20 
days, as that from white clover has 
been known to do, it would be wisdom 
to shut down on brood-rearing 15 or 20 
days before the arrival of the honey 
harvest.”” From the sentence, ‘* The 
honey harvest ered does not last 
more than 3,4,5,and occasionally 6 
weeks, or 42 days,” written by Mr. 
Chas. Dadant near the top of page 774 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
1885, I infer that in his(C. P. Dadant’s) 
location, the honey crop has been 
known to last not very much more 
than that length of time; and that 28 
days is not very far from the average. 
That is how the honey harvest lasts in 
Illinois. 

Mr. D. A. Fuller, on page 762 of the 
same volume, says: *‘ I do not see how 
location can make any difference, as a 
large swarm is better at any time than 
asmall one.” Does Mr. Fuller fail to 
see how an average swarm at the be- 
ginning of the honey harvest may be 
equally as profitable as a larger swarm 
in the middle of the honey harvest? 
Can he get large swarms asearly in 
the season as average ones, or does he 
have to hold his colonies back in the 
spring, in order to keep them from 
getting too strong? But perhaps Mr. 

‘uller is comparing large swarms 


with swarms of about the size that! 


the third or fourth swarm from a 
colony generally is. Now I do not 
think that Messrs. Heddon, Hutchin- 
son, or any one else, have expressed a 
liking for swarms of that kind, and 
though the hives used by them have 
been called small, it was not because 
they were too small for average colo- 
nies at the average time of the begin- 
ning of the honey harvest, in average 
locations throughout the Northern 
States; nor have they been called 
small hives because there was any- 
ay AO teenty-taunty”’ about them, 
but ause they area shade smaller 
than some other hives which are in use, 
and because their size is best suited 
the wants of an average colony of 
bees when viewed from a dollar-and- 
cent stand-point. 


I am aware that in a hundred colo- 
nies there are exceptions of perhaps 
10 weaker and 10 stronger colonies 
than the average, and that one is 
necessary as a help for -the other in 
making all colonies average. 


While dealing in facts, we might 
say that itisa close, if nota desper- 
ate, race we will run if we make the 
colonies average 8 solid combs of 
brood by the beginning of the honey- 
flow. es, in my locality I have 
known whole apiaries to occupy 15 or 
20 days of a heavy yield of honey 
from white clover, in gathering 
strength to be able to decently take 
advantage ofa 4 or 5 days’ flow of 
omy | from basswood. In a case of 
this kind it is probably needless to 
say that the large swarms would not 
be very numerous, and it need not be 
an aplary of small (average) hives 
either. 

Bradford, ¢ lowa. 


—_ 





Read at the Detroit Convention. 


The Pollen Theory. 


A. J. COOK. 








The pollen theory as I understand it, 
is simply this: Under certain circum- 
stances bees may winter with less 
liability to diarrhea, disease and 
death, in case there is no pollen or 
bee-bread in the hive to serve as win- 
ter food. 

There are reasons drawn from ex- 

riment, I think, for the belief .that 
acts sustain the theory. For several 
— we have tried to arrange our 

es so that some should have abund- 
anze of pollen in their hives, while 
others should be destitute of the same, 
making a careful record in each case. 
While we have never lost a colony by 
diarrhea during these experiments, 
we have had several cases of such 
disease, but never in colonies where 
the pollen was all excluded. In truth, 
the main portion of the diarrhetic ex- 
creta is almost wrth atte not always 
—composed of pollen grains, thus 
showing that pollen was present, if not 
the cause of the trouble. Careful ex- 
amination of bees from colonies with 
no pollen—some dead, others alive and 
lively, show little and frequently no 
pollen in their intestines. 





Now with the theory and these facts 
in mind, let us study briefly the nature 





of food, and see whether or not physi- 
ological science has any facts or sug- 
gestions to offer us regarding this 
question. 


There are four kinds of food, each 
of which probably enters more or less 
largely into the food regimen of all 
animals. Of these the inorganic, such 
as water, lime, chloride of sodium, or 
common salt, etc., are important as 
entering into the structure cf organs; 
preserving the requisite consistency 
of tissues, and in aiding the vital pro- 
cesses. Thus it is necessary that 
blood, or the nutritive substance of 
the animal body, should be liquid. A 
large proportion of water keeps it so; 
hence, what wonder that water is so 
essential to life, and so craved and 
sought after by most animals. In all 
vital activity, osmosis—or the passing 
of liquids through animal membranes, 
is allimportant; common salt pro- 
motes this osmosis, and thus it is that 
salt has such saving properties. 
Hence those of you who believe so 
heartily in giving water to bees may 
still rejoice in that you are improving 
the blood of your pets, while those 
who take pleasure in adding salt, may 
exult as you affirm, “here goes for 
osmosis!”” These inorganic elements 
are usually obtained in sufficient quan- 
tities in the general food, though water 
is generally required in larger quanti- 
ties and must be hadin addition, 
separately, to secure the best health 
and greatest strength. We have all 
seen bees sipping water, and often in 
such places as to suggest that the ad- 
dition of salt is very welcome to them. 
All kinds of food are required in 
greater quantity when the vital ac- 
tivity is increased, hence our bees will 
need more water as breeding, storing, 
or other work is increased in the hive. 


The second kind of food is known 
under the term carbo-hydrates. It 
includes all the sugars and starch. 
As starch, when eaten, is changed un- 
der the influence of a ferment, into 
sugar, we may well consider it with 
the sugars. The carbo-hydrates con- 
sist of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon 
—the two former in proportion to form 
water. Itisa matter of common ob- 
servation that when thecarbo-hydrates 
enter largely into the food, the animal 
is apt to gain rapidly in fat. We are 
not sure that the sugars are changed 
directly into animal fat, possibly they 
serve so admirably as food, that they 
produce such an excellent condition 
of the animal system, that all the food 
is utilized, and a surplus is at hand 
which is stored up as fat. May be the 
nitrogenous food as well as the sugars 
aid in forming the fat of the body; in 
either case the food must be chemi- 
cally changed in that wonderful labora- 
tory, the animal organism. The fact 
remains that much sugar in the food 

romotes the deposits of fat. We all 
fnew how the feeding of corn increases 
the fat, and does not the fact that 
corn contains over 67 per cent. of 
starch, which when eaten and digested 
is all changed to sugar, enforce the 
position here taken? Again, when 
animals hibernate, or when they are 
long sick and take no food, the stored 
fat is used up. Thus, if this stored 
fat can for a time serve the purpose of 
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all food, it is not unreasonable to con- 
clude that ali organic food may under 
the best conditions be converted into 
fat. We positively know that animals 
may eat all muscle—as beef’s heart— 
and yet the liver will form glycogen, 
which in turn becomes liver sugar, 
and, as we have seen in the marvelous 


economy of the body, sugar promotes | bl 


the formation of fat, it may be that 
all food under the best conditions con- 
duces to the storing up of fat, and 
that sugar powerfully aids to bring 
about just this most favorable con- 
dition. These carbo-hydrates are 
often styled the heat-producing foods. 
I think this term false and mislead- 
ing. Itis probable that all food, of 
which these sugars are an important 
part, are to nourish or to build up tis- 
sues and carry on the organic proces- 
ses. This vital work generates heat. 
Heat is incidental. Nutrition is to 
build up and keep the body in work- 
ing condition; in doing this the body 
is kept warm. 


We have seen that stored fat in ani- 
mals that hibernate, and in case of 
disease, will alone serve to keep up 
the nutrition. We have also seen that 
these carbo-hydrates conduce more 
than other food to the formation of 
this fat. Isit not scientific then to 
urge that the pure carbo-hydrates are 
the best food on which to winter our 
bees? And this is enforced, I believe, 
by experience and by nature as well, 
for I doubt not but that in most cases 
in nature, almost the entire food of 
bees while they are quiescent in win- 
ter, is honey. 


Let me state further that cane sugar 


which composes from one to eight per 
cent. of honey, when eaten by any ani- 
mal,man included, is changed in the 
stomach toa sugar much like, if not 


identical, with honey. The bees do 
the same with nearly all the cane 
sugar or nectar, or with most of the 
cane sugar when they feed upon it. 
Hence it is more than likely that 
honey is one of the most healthy and 
nutritious of all our sugars ; that the 
bees have done for us what we would 
have to do for ourselves had we eaten 
the cane sugar. Who has not found 
that honey seems to go further, and 
satisfy more quickly, even than cane 
sugar when eaten on ourtables? One 
more point, common glucose, or grape 
sugar,—I now mean the artificial pro- 
duct produced by the action of sul- 
buric acid on corn stareh—honey, and 
iver sugar are usually all called glu- 
cose or grape sugar by chemists. They 
are chemically identical, and give the 
same reactions with the copper salts 
which they all reduce, which fact fur- 
nishes one of the best tests for these 
sugars. Yet I do not.believe they are 
the same. Physiologically they seem 
quite different. Why, when we eat 
glucose, is it changed to glycogen in 
the liver and then to liver sugar, un- 
less the latter is more easily assimi- 
lated? Why do bees thrive on honey, 
and die when fed the artificial glucose? 
Why do bees refuse to eat artificial 
rape sugar when honey or nectar is 
to be had ? All these facts seem to 
indicate what I believe to be true, 
that physiologically honey, starch, glu- 
cose and liver glucose are really dif- 





ferent. Taste and vital action are nicer 
chemists than our scientists,and detect 
differences which the latter as yet fail 
to recognize. It is possible that hone 

and liver glucose are identical. The 
fact that both arise in the animal body 
under the influence of the digestive 
ferments would make this view plausi- 


e. 

The third group of food elements 
consists of the fats. The higher ani- 
mals obtain these largely in_ all vege- 
table and animal food. While the 
fats, also called by some the hydro- 
carbons, consist of the same chemical 
elements as do the carbo-hydrates, the 
oxygen is far less in amount. Actual 
experiment has shown that higher 
animals thrive poorly without some 
of this kind of food. Its value is far- 
ther attested by the appetite which 
craves fat, especially if the weather is 
cold. Bees get some of this kind of 
food in their pollen. It seems quite 
likely that the stored fat of the body 
may come in part from the fat eaten, 
though this is not certain. It is cer- 
tainly true that all does not, as ani- 
mals are often known to store much 
more fat than is taken with their food. 
It is quite likely that most fat eaten 
goes to serve the current needs, while 
some of the carbo-hydrates and the 
nitrogenous food, and quite likely 
some fatis, through the wonderous 
economy of the vital organism, 
changed into and stored up as fat. 
That nitrogenous tissues may be 
robbed of their nitrogen and further 
changed into fat, is proved by disease 
where fatty degeneration is noticed. 
This may occur in all organs. In some 
cases, asin fatty degeneration of the 
heart, almost pure muscle is trans- 
formed intofat. Bees get but little 
fat in their food, and so this group of 
food elements interests us less than 
do the others. 


The albuminoids or nitrogenous 
food elements make up our last group. 
These have, in addition to the oxygen, 
hydrogen and carbon—nitrogen. All 
protoplasm or actiye vital tissue, 
whether animal or vegetable, consists 
largely of this nitrogenous material. 
But as all organs get their substance 
from the food, it becomes evident that 
the albuminoids are absolutely essen- 
tial in food. Higher animals get this 
albuminous food in all vegetables, in 
muscle, eggs, cheese, etc. Bees also 
get it from vegetables, usually from 
honey which contains from .2to .6 per 
cent. albuminoids and from pollen, 
often from fungoid spores, and occa- 
sionally from various kinds of flour 
or meal. This kind of food must fur- 
nish the elements for building up 
all the protoplasms of the body which 
form a large proportion of all the 
vital organs and tissues. We have 
already seen that some of this nitro- 


— food may be transformed into 
at. 


As no animal can possibly be de- 
veloped from the egg to adult life 
without this albuminous food, and, as 
in all vital action, some of this mate- 
rialin the body is used up and must 
be restored, it follows that brood-rear- 
ing in the hive and activity of the bees 
necessitates the presence of these al- 
buminoids in the food. 





As honey contain no albuminous 
food, except the pollen in it, it follows 
that bees must have bee-bread to rear 
brood, and also to preserve their or- 
ganisms intact during the busy ont 
of their existence. To say that Ss 
may breed with no bee-bread, or that 
the active workers need none, is to 
say that you can have an ocean with- 
out water,a desert without sand, or 
bricks without clay. 

We know that hibernating animals, 
and animals long sick, often fast for 
months. Yet here the vital forces 
must be kept up and must have nour- 
ishment. e have seen that in such 
cases the fat is used up, and without 
doubt the protoplasm in muscle and 
other inactive tissues yield up of their 
substance to furnish the small amount 
of albuminous nutriment needed. If 
we could keep our minds and bodies 
wholly inactive, we should need but 
little nitrogenous food. 

We may conclude then, reasoning 
from real hibernation, where animals 
are wholly inactive, from cases of long 
sickness, and from higher animals in 
a state of quiescence, that our bees 
during their winter quiet in cellar or 
clamp, when the vital activities are 
ata minimum, have enough of the 
albuminoid elements in blood and tis- 
sues and may thrive on a pure Car- 
bonaceous diet. Analogies, as pointed 
out, make the hypothesis tenable. 


Again, bees are naturally very neat 
and do not void their excreta in the 
hive except under the severest stress 
of circumstances. I have more than 
once gathered all the refuse under a 
full colony of bees at the close of the 
of a long winter’s sojourn in the cellar, 
and found almost no nitrogenous mat- 
ter. If, then, bees are to be forced to 
long confinement, we should spare no 
pains to secure the greatest possible 
quietude. Just the proper tempera- 
ture, I think, will, under favorable 
circumstances of food and air, secure 
this quiescence. But in case the 
temperature or ought else should 
irritate, then it were better that no 

ollen should be eaten, for without 
it breeding, which demands great 
activity, would be impossible, and in 
its absence the active digestion nec- 
essary to liquify albuminous food 
would be avoided. It is a generally 
recognized fact that an inactive life 
needs little, and is better with little 
albuminous food. Indeed, albuminous 
food, as we have seen, subserves the 
vital activities ; of course, then as we 
reduce these, we reduce the required 
amount of nitrogenous aliment. 

Again, the indigestible portion of 
the carbonaceous food, especially the 
carbo-hydrates, is very slight. Not so 
with pollen. We can readily see then 
that where the feces are to be re- 
tained in the intestines as long the 
ym food would be or might 
od apne and were better with- 
neld. 

We thus see that from experience, 
from analogy, and from what we 
know of foods and the vital activities, 
we may well believe that our bees 
were better off in many cases were 
pollen absent from their winter 
aliment. 

Agricultural College, 9 Mich. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


The Marshall Co, Jowa, Convention. 


The Marshall County ond ye acl 
Association met at the Court House 
in Marshalltown, Iowa, on Oct. 17, 
1885, President O. B. Barrows in the 
chair. The minutes of the April 
meeting, as published in the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, were read and 
approved. . 


The subjects, ‘‘ Fall and winter care 
of bees,” and ‘Care and sale of 
honey,” were discussed. It was the 
general impression that all should 
work together in keeping up the price 
of honey, and also should endeavor to 
put up honey in neat packages, and 
pay no attention to the jammed up 
mess that is offered for sale in tubs, 
boxes, etc., at just any price thata 
buyer feels disposed to give. The 
consumers, as a rule, will give double 
for comb honey in nice, straight 
combs in one and two-pound sections, 
than they will for honey of various 
grades and cut out in all kinds of 
shapes. We must not put our first- 
class honey on the market to compete 
with this class in price. 

A number of the members made 
their reports for the past season, but 
this is omitted at this time, as we 
desire to geta more complete report 
at our next meeting. 


The subject for discussion at the 
next meeting will be “‘ Spring man- 
agement of bees,” and the followin 
members were appointed to rea 
essays: L. Coeper, “ vies ow lants ;”’ 
G. W. Keeler, ‘*‘ Extracted honey ;” 
We pe ‘““Comb honey;” and 
Mrs. J. M. Van Meter, “ Bee-keep- 
ing.” 
The convention then adjourned to 
meet at the Court House in Marshall- 
town, Iowa, on Saturday, Jan. 16, 
1886, at 10:30 a.m. 

J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 





OUR CLUBBING LIST. 








We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal .......100.. 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine........ 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.. 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 200, 75 
Canadian Bee Journal.........2 00. 75 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200. 75 

The 7 above-named papers .......6 50. 50 

and City and Country.............. 200. 50 
New York Independent ...... 400. 30 
American Agriculturist ...... 250.. 225 
American Poultry Journal ...2 25.. 175 
Journal of Carp Culture...... 150.. 1 40 


and Cook’s Manual................. 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
Apiary Register—100 colonies 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (paper).. 
—- New Bee-Keeping .. 
ngstroth’s Standard Work .: 
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Root’'s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 

Alley’s Queen-Rearing........ 2 50.. 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 





Local Convention Directory. 


886. Time and piace of Meeting. 


Jan. 13—15.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
W. F. Wright, Sec., Johnson, Nebr. 


Jan. 16.—Marshall Co., at Marshalltown, Lowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, lowa. 


Jan. 19.—N. W. Ills. & 8. W. Wis., at Freeport, Ils. 
Jonathan Stewart, Sec., Rock City, Ills. 


Jan. 19—21.—Maine, at Skowhegan, Me. 
Wm. Hoyt, Sec., Ripley, Me. 


Jan. 20, 21.—Indiana State, at Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. L. Dougherty, Sec., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jan. 20, 21.—N. E. Ohio & N.W.Pa.,at Meadville,Pa. 
C. H. Coon, Sec., New Lyme, O. 


Jan. ~Coan Valley, at Middlebury, Vt. 
H. Holmes, Sec., Shoreham, Vt. 


Jan. 23.—Hancock County, & Findlay, O. 
8. H. Bolton, Sec., Stanley, O 


Jan, 26—28.—Eastern New York, at Albany, N. Y. 
E. W. Philo, Sec., Halfmoon, N. Y. 


Feb. 4.— Wisconsin State, at Madison, Wis. 
Dr. J. W. Vance, Sec., Madison, Wis. 


Feb. 3.—N. E. Michigan, at East Saginaw, Mich. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Apr. 27.—Des Moines County, at Burlihgton, lowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 


Oct. 19, 20.—Illinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ils. 
J.M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Lils. 


— 


&@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. | 
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No Sign of Disease. —R. F. Holter- 
mann, Fisherville, Ont., on Jan. 4, 
1886, says ; 


My bees (in clamps) had an oppor- 
tunity for a flight on Dec. 30, the 
weather being sufficiently mild, but 
only the very strongest availed them- 
selves of the warmth. I consider this 
a very favorable omen; if the others 
had been restless they doubtless would 
have shown themselves. Those flying 
showed no sign of diarrhea. 


Mild Weather, ete.—John Morris, 
Mauston,© Wis., on Jan. 1, 1886, 
writes: 

The winter, so far,is getting to be 
what I would call a very mild one, 
and it should make bee-keepers happy. 
Wisconsin is not so bad after all, but 
when she does her best we generally 
shrink before the wintry blasts. To 
et the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
or one dollar a year seems like get- 
ting a good paper for half what it is 
worth. The questions that are an- 
swered in the Query Department 
alone make the paper worth more 
than the subscription price to any one 
haying a few or more colonies of bees. 
They cannot well afford to get along 
without it. 





Good Swarming Season, etc.—W. 
G. Russell, Millbrook, Ont., on Dec. 
31, 1885, writes : 7 

I have now about 140 colonies of 
bees packed for winter, 122 of which 


are in chaff or sawdust hives, and the 
balance are packed in forest leaves in 





a long binor house. Last winter I 
lost only 7 light colonies out of 84. 
The past season has been only a 
medium honey season, but an extra 
good swarming season. We have had 
an open, warm fall, and we have had 
only about ten days of sleighing so 
far this winter. It all went off about 
a week or ten days ago, and has not 
returned yet. Bees are flying a little 
to-day. The temperature is about 48°. 


Bee-Keeping for Women, etc.— 
Mrs. Dr. E. H. Mason, New York,o. 
N. Y., on Jan. 1, 1886, writes: 


lam still engaged in bee-culture, 
and must insist that it is a pleasant 
a and healthful for women. 
I still own ‘property in Vincennes 
Ind., and I go there the last of April 
to set my bees to work. I m e 
them entirely myselfallsummer. On 
Sept.1 I prepare them for winter under 
water-proof sheds, facing them south, 
with a close board-fence at the back. 
I allow them to fly when it suits them, 


and forbid my tenant to even go into 


that — of my premises. I think 
that the reason Iam so successful is 
that I put my bees up in September, 
and never allow them even to be 
jarred or moved until spring. I have 
always managed my bees that way, 
and I have never had them freeze 
even in the coldest weather. I have 
at present 80 colonies. I have re- 
sided in New York from September 
until April, for the past three years, 
80 Iam a citizen of the East for eight 
months of the year, anda citizen of 
the West the balance of the year. 





Light Honey Crop.—H. N. Graves, 
Palmyra,o. Wis., on Jan. 1, 1886, says : 


On April 8, 1885, I took 10: colonies 
of bees out of the cellar,5 of which 
died with “spring dwindling,” and 2 
more were robbed, so that left me 3. 
I bought 15 colonies more, and have 
had very good success, considering 
the season. It has been very rainy 
and the honey crop was very light. I 
put 40 colonies in the cellar on Dec. 6, 
1885. My crop consisted of 700 pounds. 
of comb honey, from 18 colonies, 
spring count. I have sold all my 
honey at 15 cents per pound at home. 


My Experience in 1885.—S. J. 
Church, Cedar Rapids,o Iowa, on 
Jan. 4, 1886, writes: 

I commenced the season of 1885 
with 78 colonies, some of which were 
very weak, but the most being in fair 
condition. My winter losses were 6 
in the cellar and 9 after putting them 
on the summer stands on April 1. 
After a few daysI moved them about 
3% of a mile, into an orchard of apple 
and cherry trees. They built up 
finely on fruit-bloom. On June 1 the 
white clover began to open a little, 
and it bid fair to be a large crop; also 
the basswood. was very promising ; 
then came a fearful hail-storm that 
cut everything down clean, trimmed 
the fruit-trees and basswood badly 
and the clover looked as if the life had 
been pounded out of it; and when I 
** viewed the landscape o’er,”’ and saw 
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the desolation, 4? hopes were com- 

letely blighted, but in a few days 
he clover started up and bloomed so 
that I got about 1,000 pounds of honey 
by July 10. Then the bees got some 
honey from basswood outside of the 
track of the hail-storm. It has been 
a hard honey season for me. My in- 
crease of colonies was 32, mostly by 
natural swarming. After doubling 
up some colonies I had 105 left, nearly 
allof which werein good condition 
to put into the cellar for winter, 
which I did on Dec. 7. They are now 
in a very quiescent state, at a tem- 
perature of 46°. During the season I 
took 1,500 pounds of extracted honey 
and 200 pounds of comb honey. My 
expenses were $126.95 and my receipts 
$132.48. 


Hives from Artificial Stone.—John 
Turnbull, La Crescent,oMinn., writes 
thus concerning a new material for 
making hives: 


I have been keeping bees for 18 
years, but I never gave them much 
attention until about2 yearsago. I 
now have 22 colonies in the cellar. I 
have learned more about bees in the 
few months since I have been taking 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, than 
I had ever learned in all my life up to 
that time. I recently had a conversa- 
tion with a stone-firm here, about 
making bee-hives out of their arti- 
ficial stone. They said that such 
hives would be much better than 
wooden ones, as they would not be 
affected by the hot sun in summer, 
and as the material is a non-conduc- 
tor of heat, neither would it be 
affected by the cold. Hives con- 
structed of such material would be 
light and durable, and a hive of the 
Langstroth size would weigh about 
30 pounds, and cost 30 cents. I in- 
tend to give them atrial. I would be 
pleased to hear through the columns 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
what our practical bee-keepers think 
in regard to stone houses for our bees. 


Reversible Frames, Section-Cases, 
etc.—T. M. Coleman, Glendon,+olowa, 
on Jan. 4, 1886, writes : 


In the report of Mr. Jeffrey, of 
Connecticut, on page 821 of the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL for 1885, I notice 
that he says, ‘‘ One apiarist has tried 
the 13g-inch wide end-bar, with re- 
versible wire,” etc., and I would like 
to know more about them. I am puz- 
zlied to know how to reverse frames, 
hives, and section-cases,in the best 
manner. I use a Simplicity hive of 
the Langstroth size, 14 inches wide, 9 
frames, %-inch top and end bars 
sawed out of plastering lath, and 
spaces between the frames filled with 
sticks sawed off of lath used for 
frames. The ends of the hive are 
rabbeted, and have tin strips for the 
frames to rest upon. When tiering up 
I take the sticks out and place another 
hive, or half hive for sections, on top ; 
all have square joints, and no fasten- 
ings of any kind. The top and bottom 
boards are alike, 18 inches wide and 
24 inches long, with cleats only on the 











ends to keep them from warping. 
They are dressed and painted on both 
sides, but have no fastenings, thus 
making the cheapest and simplest 
hive Lever saw. But I want some 
way to invert frames and cases for 
sections,and Mr. Jeffrey’s plan seems 
to me the best I have heard of, but I 
do not understand the ‘ reversible 
wire’ nor ** Quinby standing frames,” 
or how they could be used one time 


|as standing frames and at another 


time as hanging frames. I have 
kept bees for 3 years, have read books 
and papers, and have learned enough 
to make me anxious to know more, 
Last winter I lost 17 colonies out of 
29 in an outside cellar or “* cave” 
where it froze considerably. Now I 


have 24 colonies in good, warm cel- 
lars, and 1 obtained 1,164 pounds of 
honey from them last season, about 
half of it being comb honey and the 
balance extracted honey. 


Colonies Packed for Winter, etc.— 
Robert Osborne, Danville,o+ Ills., on 
Dee. 31, 1885, writes: 


In the fall of 1884 I had 74 colonies ; 
I sold 6, and started in the winter 
with 68—59 packed on the summer 
stands, 2 without packing, and 7 I put 
into the cellar. When the time came 
that bees could make their living 
again, I had 48 colonies left, 7. e., if 1 
call every one that had a queen a 
colony, but there was quite a number 
that were very small nuclei colonies 
that required lots of help to get them 
ready for the honey-flow, which was 
good in this locality, while white 
clover and basswood lasted, By July 
201 had increased my apiary to 87 
good colonies, and had taken 2,000 
pounds of comb honeyin 1 and 14 
pound sections, andI had extracte 
1,000 pounds. The bees did not do 
much in the sections after that, but 
stored everything full in the brood- 
chambers. My honey crop for 1885 
amounted to 2,300 pounds of comb 
honey, 1,400 pounds of extracted 
— with an abundance to carry 
the bees through without feeding 
sugar. I have 60 colonies packed on 
the summer stands, and 27 colonies 
and 1 nucleus in the cellar under the 
house. I have sold nearly all of my 
comb honey and about half of the 
extracted. 


The New Bee-Disease.— W. B. 
Thorne, Glenn,o Kans., on Jan. 4, 
1886, writes : 


As I asked pane A No. 133, it might 
be well if I should report progress 
concerning the bees there mentioned. 
About 3 weeks prior to. the meeting 
of the ‘‘ Western Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation,” held at Independence, Mo., 
on Oct. 15 and 16, 1885, I determined 
to try and see if the stores that the 
colony had was the cause of the 
malady. I took the stores from them 
and gave it to another colony that was 
in a healthy condition; no injurious 
effecte resulted therefrom. I then 
gave the diseased colony sugar stores; 
no benefit appeared to result. I there- 
fore determined to take them 20 miles 
in a wagon, to the savants, for treat- 





ment ; but no one could prescribe for 
them. I was notin a mood to drive 
with becoming respect to a colony of 
bees; however, contrary to my ex- 
pectations, after the good shaking up 
of a 40-mile ride, they improved very 
rapidly, and are now tucked up snugly 
in the cellar, and I expect to get them 
through the winter in good condition. 
They however kept afew drones up 
to the last examination, which I made 
about Dec. .15. My advice is to take 
bees to your local conventions, if you 
have _ that are troubled with the 
new malady; and if you have no dis- 
eased bees to take, do not let that 
detain you from attending, for there 
is money in it. 


Convention Notices. 





t@ The annual Convention of the Indi- 
ana State Bee-Keepers’ Society will be held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., on Jan. 20 and 21, 1886, 
The meetings of this Society have been very 
successful in the past, and the coming meet- 
ing promises to be still better. The meetin 
will be held in the rooms of the State Boa 
of Agriculture, and it is one of a series of 
meetings held by the different Societies of 
the State, which pertain to the specialties of 
Agriculture, viz., Dairying, Wool-Growing, 
Swine-Breeding, Poultry-Raising, etc. 
duced rates are offered at Hotels, and every- 
thing possible will be done to make the 
meeting entertaining and instructive. A 
very complete program is being prepared, 
with ample time to discuss the important 
subjects of particular interest to bee-kee 
ers. A cordial invitation is extended to all 
bee-keepers, with the hope that they will at- 
tend, and thus make the Convention of still 
greater importance. 

FRANK L. DouGuerty, Sec. 


2” The annual meeting of the North- 
western Illinois and Southwestern Wiscon- 
sin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Freeport, Lils., on Tuesday, Jan. 19, 1886. 

JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 


= The annual meeting of the Champlain 
Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
in Middlebury, Vt., on Jan. 21, 1886. 
R. H. Houmes, Sec. 


(= The Northeastern Ohio and North- 
western Pennsylvania Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its seventh annual convention 
at Meadville, Pa., on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Jan. 20 and 21, 1886. C. H. Coon, Sec. 


(<= The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual convention 
in Agricultural Hall at Albany, N. Y., on 
‘Tuesday, Wednesday and mo agen January 
26—28, 1886. The first session will begin on 
Tuesday, at 2 p.m. All interested in bee- 
keeping are requested to attend, and bring 
apiarian — for exhibition. The _— 
gramme will consist of essays on important 
subjects, discussions, etc. 

E. W. Puzo, See. 


{2 The Hancock County Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at Findlay, O., on Sat- 
urday, Jan, 23, 1886. S. H. Bouton, Sec. 


t= The [Illinois Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Iils..on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886. 
J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 


t®” The Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet in the State Capitol at 
Madison, Wis., on Feb. 4, 1886, at9 a.m. All 
who are interested in bee-keeping are invi- 
ted to attend. The meeting will be held dur- 
ing the sessions of the State Agricultural 
Society, and bee-keepers who are also inter- 
ested in topics relating to farming will have 
an opportunity to hear them discussed. 
Any bee-keeper having anything new in the 
management of bees are requested to bring 
it along for exhibition. Persons paying full 
fare coming, may obtain a return ticket at. 
one-fifth of the regular rate. 

J. W. Vance, Sec. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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"Special Rotices. 








Se 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





—— + 





** Don’t Stop *—that is what many write 
to us about their papers, when their time is 
nearly out. One subscriber says: ‘“ This 
has been a year of disaster, and it is not con- 
venient forme to send you the money now 
to renew my subscription. It runs out with 
this month ; but don’t stop sending it. I will 
get the money to you within three months.” 
Such letters are coming every day, and so 
for the present we have concluded not to 
stop any papers until requested to do so. 


Oe 





The Time for Reading has now come. 
The long winter evenings can be utilized by 
reading up bee-literature. We have all the 
newest bee-books and can fill all orders on 
the day they are received. 





Beeswax Wanted.—We are now paying 
24 cents per pound for good,average, yellow 
Beeswax, delivered here. Cash on arrival. 
Shipments are solicited. The name of the 
shipper should be put on every package to 
prevent mistakes. 





ee 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BrE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the Ber JouRNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 


t@ Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “‘ Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Jan. 11, 1886. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—There is an easier tone to the comb 
honey market, and prices are fully one cent per 
pound less than at last quotations, 15c. being the 
— for white comb honey in 1-ib. sections, and 

me extra nice brings i6c. ‘This is owing to small 
lots coming into different commission houses, and 
all being enger to sell. they underbid regular honey 
houses in aoser todo so Extracted honey brings 


OG RBOW AX.—24@-260. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 





NEW YORK. 


HONEY.—The market for comb honey is very 
flat and inactive, which we attribute to the con- 
tinued warm weather, and prices are ruling cor- 
respondingly, We quote as foliows : Fancy white 
comb in 1-lb. paper cartons, 14@15c.; the same in 
1-Ib. glassed or ungiassed sections. 13@14c.; the 
o_o in 2-Ib. glassed sections, 10}¢@12c., and in un- 
giassed 2-ibs., 12@13c. Buckwheat honey in 2-Ib. 
sections, 9@10¢. ; in 1-lb. sections, 11@12c. Ex- 
ane clover, 644@8c.; buckwheat, 54464¢c. 
BEESWAX—Prime yeilow, 25@28c. 

McCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson 8t. 


ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY.—The market is quiet and the demand 
light just now. We quote prices as follows :— 
Choice comb qenes, 10@12¢c. Extracted, in bar 
rels, 44@5c. Extra fancy of bright color ay in 
He) 1 wae cir at 220, on above opesees. 


CINCINNATI, 

HONEY.—There is a very slow demand from 
manufacturers, for extracted honey, with a large 
supply on the market, while the emand is very 
good for clover honey in ped glass jars. Prices 
tor all qualities are low an rom 4@8c. a lb. 
Supply and demand is fair for c aia comb honey 
ms mel poston which betaae 12@15¢e. per 

yellow is in good demand, 
andl pon tee 8 are fair, at 20@22c. per |b. 
C.F. MutH & Son, Freeman & Central Ave. 


CLEVELAND. . 


HONEY.—The market is not quite as active as it 
has been, owing, no doubt, to many at ons of 
the Holiday Season. Best white, 1-lb. sections 
y at 15¢., and 2-lbs. for 13@14c., but there is not 
much sale for the latter. Second grade hone 
is dull at 12@13c, Old white, 10@12c. Extracted, 
7@&ec. saw r lb. 
BEESWAX. rh 3! scarce at 22@25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Sales are extremely light and prices 
are very low. Choice comb honey in 1-!b. sections 
brings 14@15c.; 2-Ibs., 12@13c. Dark fail honey 1 
to2cents less. Extracted mr yy A is very dull andof 
slow sale. We had to unload a lot of very fine ex- 
tracted honey this week at 5c.,and stocks continue 
to accumulate. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce and higher—22@25c, 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


BOSTON, 


HONEY.—It is selling very well but prices are 
very low, and we are often obliged to shade our 
rices in order to make rates. We Lge K comb 
oney in 1-lb. sections at 14@16c., and 2-Ib. sec- 
tones at 12@i4c. Extracted, 6@&8c. 
BEES W AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—Choice comb honey is in a fate supply 
and is bringing firm figures. There is a fair move- 
ment in best qualities ¢ extracted at ste 
We quote as follows: White to extra waite comb, 
pars C. 5 amber, 7@8&c. La ger white liquid, 
5 Rees amber colored, 434c.; amber 
ed. 4¢c.; dark and pa Fey 4@4ifc. 
BEESWAX.— pluotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 
©. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 








Are you Entitled to a pension? You 
may be and may not know it. If you ex- 
amine the Guide and Hand-Book you will | 
soon find out. Thousands of things worth 
knowing will be found in it. The BEE | 
JOURNAL for 1886 and the Guide Book will 
both be sent for $1.30. 


=” Sample Copies of the Bez JoURNAL 
will be sent FREE uponapplication. Any one 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or #e will send them all to the agent. 





The Guide and Hand-Book, is a book 
of ready reference and an encyclopedia of 
everything desirable to know. As a guide 
to the home-seeker, it isinvaluable. Its con- 
tents are partially given on page 32, and 
will convince any one of its vaiue. We do 
not think any of our readers can afford to 
do without it. As a book of ready reference 
we find it of great value in our library. We 
will send the Weekly Bee JovRNAL for @ 
year and the Guide for $1.30 


-_—<—e- 





Many Thanks are due toour friends for 
sending us 80 many new subscribers, when 
renewing their own subscriptions. The 
reduced price for 1886 has caused quite “a 
boom,” and is a popular move in every sense 
of that word. As wedo not wish any one 
to work for nothing, we have concluded to 
offer premiums for new subscribers for 1886, 
for in order to compensate for the reduction 
of our price to $1.00, we should at least 
thribble our present subscription list. 

For 1 new subscriber for a year (besides your 


own renewal) we will present yon either 
of the following books—25 cents each. 


For 2 new subscribers—any 2 of the books. 


For 3 new subscribers—all 3 of them; or the 
Western World Guide & Hand-book 


For 4 new subscribers—Bees and Honey, ($1.) 


Gaskell’s Hand-book of Useful Information 
—a very handy book of 64 pages. 

Architecture Simplified ; or, How to Build a 
Dwelling-house, Barn, etec., giving plans, 
specifications and cost—60 pages. 

Look Within for 5,000 facts whch every one 
wants to know—75 pages. 

















Advertisements. 


Use the boss Zinc and Leather Interfering 
Bes ans Collar Pads. They are the best. 
45D6t 








The National Journal 
of Carp-Culture, 


—ESTABLISHED IN 1885.— 
8-Page Monthly, Lilustrated, 
50 cents a year.) 


The only Journal in the United 
GEE «States devoted to the interests 


of Carp-Culture. Sample free. 
Address, L. B. LOGAN, 
2C6t Akron, Ohio. 


Bee-Hives and Bee-Supplies, 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI, 


E are now ready to fill all orders promptly, at 
low prices, and guarantee our goods. Send 
for Price-List free. 


B. J. MILLER & CO., 
NAPPANEE, IND. 








2D6t 





CEDAR FALLS APIARIES.- 


1.000 pounds of Bees for Sale. 


Aye. May. zune. July. After 
Carniolan Queens, bonted, $2.50 $2.25 $2.00 
Italian Queens, tested,... 3 50 3.00 2. 30 2.00 1.30 


Hybrid Bees, per pound, 1. 501.25 1.00 820 60 
Brood, per card, same as per pound of bees. 
Empty Combs, On foundation and wired frames 
16cents each. Second-hand Langstroth hives, 75c- 
Untested Queens, half the prices of tested Queens- 

Newfoundiand pups $10.00. Address, 


'ocet A. J. NORRIS, Cedar Falls, lowa. 
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BEES ani HONEY. 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 

It contains 220 profusely illustrated pages 
is “‘ fully up with the times ” in all the im- 

rovements and inventions in this rapidly 
developing pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
suecessful management of the honey-bee 
and at the same time produce the mos 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. : 
mPRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


ge" A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
ge The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the book, ‘‘ Bees and 
Honey.” will be sent for $1.75. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPER’S HANDY-BOOK, 


END for Prospectus and new Pre- 
‘mium-List. 


44Atf H. ALLEY &CO., Wenham, Mass. 


“SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 





DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
‘Price, complete, only 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ie — 2 oe 





The most popular Weekly peweneper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering. discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable gpereiopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other a of its class combined. Price, $3.2a 
year. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN &CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. ¥ 


Munn & Co. have 

ATENTS. fotos: 

® Eight years’ 

practice before 

the Patent Office and have prepared 

more than One Hundred Thou- 

and applications tor patents in the 

hited States and foreign countries. 

Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 

Assignments, and all other papers for 

securing to inventors their rights in the 

United States, Canada, England, _France, 

Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 

pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 

fully given without charge. and-books of 

information sent free. Patents obtained 

through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 

American free. The advantage of such notice is 

weil understood by all persons who wish to dis- 
pose of their patents. 

Address MUNN & CO., Office ScIENTIFIC 

AMERICAN. 361 Broadway, New York. 





Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column, 





Given’s Foundation Press 


Ts GIVEN PRESS stands in the front 
rank for manufacturing FOUNDATION 
in Wired Frames, as wel! as foundation for 
SECTIONS. Without a dissenting voice, all of 
our customers affirm its superiority. Send for Cir- 
culars and Samples. 


J.R. CALDWELL & CO., 
HOOPESTON, Vermillion Co., ILL. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 


And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 


I shall supply anything you need in the Apiary. 
Send for ilustrate Price List. ” 


W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 


1ABtf 





7Aly 





cea 


Feeders, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Address, 


JI. M. SHUCEK, 
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Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, and will be mailed 


INVERTIBLE FRAMES, 


nvertible Surplus Honey Cases, 


Entrance Feeders, Top and Bottom 


@@ My new I 


to all who may app 


THE INVERTIBLE HIVE 


—= 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 

Applyto CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & Central Ave.., - CINCINNATI, O. 
"Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 


Bee-Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, ete. Price 

50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, LLL. 











DOUBLE - WALLED 


Langstroth Hives 


FOR WINTERING BEES ON SUMMER STANDS. 


TS EY are made identical and interchangeable 
with our Standard Langstroth Hives, as adver- 
tised and described in our Catalogue. All upper 
stories und surplus arrangements made by us will 
fit this double-walled brood chamber. Prices : 
Nailed, 5Qc.; in the flat, 35e. per hive, in addition 
to our prices of the Standard Langstroth. .Wealso 
make our 74-inch Caps with a sloping or Cottage 
Roof, which is worth 2@e. nailed and 14&e. flat, in 
addition to the prices of the Standard Langstroth 
hive, which has a flat top. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 
60 Chromo Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 

10¢., 13 poet ; Warranted best sold. Sa 


. Sam- 
11Aly Ple book,4e. L. JONES &CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill, 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St.; CHICAGO, ILL. 
goods 
of large value, that will 


9200 000 


will at once bring you in money faster than 
thing else in America. All about the $200,000 in 
presents with each box. Agents wanted every- 
where, of either sex, of all ages, for all the time, 
or spare time only, to work for us at their own 
homes. Fortunes for all workers absolutely as- 
sured. Don’t delay. H, HALLETT & Co. 
1Aly Portiand, Maine. 


Wooden Pails for Honey ! 


Wwe. can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a tight-fitting wood cover, at $2.25 
per dozen. They will hold 2& Ibs. of hone , and 
when empty, can be utilized for use as an ordinary 
household pail. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


i EL ou ever thought possible at any bus- 


iness. Capital not required. You can live at home 
and work in spare time only, or all the time. Allof 
both sexes, of all ages, grandly successful. 50cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
want work may test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 
mense pay absolutely sure for all who start at once 
Don’t delay. Address STINSON & Co. 
5IAly Portland, Maine. 


THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 
A TREATISE xiving an index of diseases, 


and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 


table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuabie information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEESW AX. 


We pay ®@4e. per lb., delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO,ILL. 





New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and 








im presents given away. 
Send us 5 cents postage, 
and by mail you will get 
Sree a package of 








for working people. Send 10 cents 
postage, and we will mail you free, a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak- 
ing more eee An a few days than 











